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PREFACE 



Foreign Languages and Cultures in American Education presents 
twenty reports of practice. by teachers of foreign languages, English, 
and social studies, who participated in the experimental programs 
conducted by the Stanford Language Arts Investigation 1 during the 
triennium 1937-1940. 

Part I discusses the unifying objectives and educational philos- 
ophy of the Investigation as developed from its monograph, A 

Cultural Basis for the Language Arts. 1 

Parts II, III, and IV present, respectively, reports of new-type 
unified programs conducted cooperatively by teachers of foreign 
languages, English, and social studies; new-type programs con- 
ducted primarily in the foreign languages; and offerings sponsored 
by foreign-language teachers in the field of foreign civilizations and 
intercultural relations. In Part V the reader is afforded a general 
overview of practice in language teaching in terms of a visit to a 
hypothetical school in which the diverse types of experimental 
programs sponsored by the Investigation are presented in a unified 



setting. , . . 

Because the reports are written by teachers from actual experi- 
ence in working with young people of varying age and ability levels 
in different types of schools and communities, the interested reader 
will find many encouraging examples of ways and means for making 
the language arts— the foreign languages and English— serve 
humanely great goals in a nation that can no longer afford to toler- 
ate a variety of language teaching that consists only of busywork 
of tongue and brain. 

In order to facilitate the use of the volume by study groups m 
parent-teacher associations, university women’s clubs, and by 
classes in foreign-language teaching, leading questions precede each 

i a three-year curriculum project sponsored by the General Education 
Board and involving the participation of 151 teachers and administrators ^and 
10,000 students in 28 schools distributed through three states. For a bnef 

account of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation see pp.3W-^99. 

* Katjlixbs, Wai/tir V., and Holland D. Romms, A CuUurol Bam for 
the Language Arts, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 
115 on.. 1037. 
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group of chapters. An appendix of Illustrative Materials for 
Classroom Use has also been added to afford teachers in service a 
minimum library of resources that have proved successful in actual 
practice. For additional statements of practice in the teaching of 
English, the reader is referred to the Investigation’s reports in 
English for Social Living . 1 

Numerous persons assisted the directors in the operation of the 
project and in the problems that arose in planning the work in the 
various centers. Special mention should be made of the counsel 
and assistance given by Robert Havighurst of the General Educa- 
tion Board (now at the University of Chicago) ; I. A. Richards of 
the University of Cambridge (now of Harvard University); Lou 
LaBrant of The Ohio State University; Alvin C. Eurich, Arthur C. 
Kennedy, Anthony E. Sokol, Raymond D. Harriman, and William 
Leonard Schwartz of Stanford University; William H. Kilpatrick of 
Columbia University; Lewis Mumford; Howard Edminster, Los 
Gatos, Calif.; Myrtle Gustafson, Claremont Junior High School, 
Oakland, Calif.; Carol Hoyious, San Benito County High School 
and Junior College, Holister, Calif.; Burton W. James, director of 
the Washington State Theatre, Seattle, Wash.; Lucy Kangley, 
Washington State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash.; Horace 
G. Rahskopf, University of Washington; W. J. Sanders, Visalia 
Union High School and Junior College, Visalia, Calif. ; Lelia Ann 
Taggart, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Santa Barbara 
County, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Glenna L. Walters, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, Calif.; Thomas Whipple, University of California; 
Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota; W. Wilbur Hatfield, editor 
of the English Journal; Helen Rand Miller, Evanston Township 
High School; Angela Broening, Baltimore Public Schools; and John 
Hayden, Mary Hayden, and R. E. Peattie, graduate students, 
Stanford University. 

To these individuals and to the participants in the experimental 
programs of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation the directors 
extend their thanks in sincere appreciation. 

Walter V. Kattlfers, 

Stanford University, Grayson N. KefaTJVER, 

October, 1942. Holland D. Roberts. 

1 Stanford Language Arts Investigation, English for Social Living , Holland 
B Roberts, Editor, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Lie., New York, in press. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 



Virtually all educational researchists are afflicted with an 
occupational disease which is well-nigh incurable. The virus 
is unescapably communicated to the budding Ph. D. by his faculty 
adviser. Once infected, the young Ph. D. likewise becomes a 
carrier, usually for life. 

The hooded gentry bear up proudly under this common afflic- 
tion, for theirs is a highly respectable disease. Indeed, it is usually 
considered disreputable to be but lightly infected, and downright 
disgraceful to be entirely immune. This endemic malady has a 
high-sounding Latin name which may be freely translated as 
“Preoccupation with a Single Variable.” It is vulgarly referred 
to as P.S.V. 

Although this pernicious disorder never kills outright, it has 
two effects which are extremely hurtful. One, it induces a species of 
myopia, which blinds its victims to the practical realities of the 
classroom. Two, it makes most educational research practically 
valueless so far as classroom teachers, supervisors, and school 
Vministrators are concerned. For, perversely, the single variable 
so pains takingly isolated by the research worker never operates 
independently of numerous other factors in actual pupil-pupil, 
pupil-teacher, teacher-supervisor, etc., situations. Instead, the 
whole pupil, the whole teacher, or the whole supervisor invariably 
reacts to the total situation as he experiences it in all its multiple 
and divergent influences. 

The victims of this occupational disease are rarely able to cast 
off its ravages and become whole-seeing men. However, as this 
volume abundantly demonstrates, such recoveries do sometimes 
occur. Each of its three authors was inoculated with the virus of 
P.S.V. in his early professorial days, and each became respectably 
afflicted with the malady. Yet the behavior of this triumverate 
as the joint directors of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation 
clearly attests to their recovery. 

In this investigation the directors set out to deal constructively 
and creatively with whole teaching-learning situations in actual 
school situations. Their purpose was to stimulate teachers of the 
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language arts to translate best theory into usabks mstraetioral 
materials and workable classroom procedures and to chart tee 
resultant growth of their pupils. A furtter pur^sewaato desente 
as simply as possible what actually took place in order that other 
practical school people might profit by adopting or adaptmg, as 
their various situations might permit. That tee three dmectem 
succeeded in their efforts, I think no fair-minded reader of this 

volume can deny. Harold C. Ha.no, 

Acting Consulting Editor . 

UNivRBsrrr of Maryland, 

October f 1942. 
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CHAPTER I 



RE-CREATING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE 

By Walt er V. Kaulfers, Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Holland D. Roberts 

School of Education, Stanford University 

Relating the Language Arts to the Basic Purposes of American 
Education. — The well-being of a people and their capacity for 
orderly progress in the interests of the common welfare are ulti- 
mately dependent, at least in some degree, upon the cultural unity 
which they possess in language, customs and mores, and philosophy 
of life. This fact has always been recognized in the education of 
youth. In American education it was recognized generations ago 
through the introduction of common background work for all 
children, often by legislative mandate, in the form of required 
training in such fields as English and American history and govern- 
ment. These fields were intended to serve an integrating function 
for the purpose of providing the degree of cultural unity necessary 
for the conservation and orderly progress of the nation. In a 
sense, they constituted the core curriculum for the nation’s youth. 

As such, however, they did not occupy all the school time of the 
children. Provision was made for the education of the learner in 
fields that would increase his effectiveness as a producer of goods 
or services, or that would enrich his life as a member of society. 
Obviously, the offerings introduced to serve individual needs were 
not considered less important. It was natural, however, that such 
offerings should have varied more widely in kind and degree of 
training provided, and that many of them should have been intro- 
duced into the educational program either as requirements only 
for special groups of students or primarily as electives. 

With the increasing interest on the part of our citizenry in 
college and university education, a third purpose began to dominate 
the field of education — that of preparation for institutions of higher 
learning. Owing to the powerful social prestige attached to college- 

3 
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preparatory curriculums, the trend has been overwhelmingly 
toward enrollment in offerings that prepare for the university. 
In some communities the increase has been so great that the 
guidance of school counselors has often been overruled by the 
insistence of parents on the democratic rights of their children 
to “keep up with the Joneses.” 

The current trend in American education represents in part an 
effort to reorient the program of the school in such a way as to serve 
the needs of all children, without sacrificing its social obligation to 
provide a common basis for the cultural unification of our people. 
In some quarters this trend has given impetus to the concept of 
the core curriculum as including those basic educative experiences 
which att children should desirably share if society is to maintain 
an orderly course in the face of social change. 

It is in the nature of things that this unifying experience should 
draw heavily upon the field of English language and literature, and 
upon the nature and backgrounds of American institutions. It is 
only natural, too, that these fields should be fused at certain levels 
into orientation or core courses. No great literature, for example, 
can be fully understood or appreciated except in the light of its social 
conception. The world’s greatest books were written, not as an 
exercise in language nor as an illustration of form, but for a creative 
serial purpose. Thus a program that brings two or more fields 
into such an intimate rapport that they reinforce and strengthen 
each other does not involve a sacrifice of significant values, but 
rather a cultural gain in the way of broader and deeper insights that 
will give the student a better picture of life as a whole as a basis 
for effective participation in the life of society. 

The approach of the traditional curriculum has been sorely 
deficient in providing the broad, balanced perspective needed for 
effective living in the modem world. It has left to immature minds 
the difficult task of fusing fragmentary impressions into significant 
wholes. As a result, some of the most important insights that give 
meaning and direction to life — that make education itself really 
significant — have been lost entirely. The realization of this loss 
has given impetus to the movement toward unification in basic 
fields. 

Unification thus implies the organization of learning progams 
on the basis primarily of the insights needed for effective living 
in modem society and for the development of balanced personalities, 
rather than on the bams represented in traditional classifications of ' 
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subject matter. The fusion of content from two or more fields 
as attempted through the medium of core courses is but one of many 
means for helping the learner in the difficult task of enlisting all 
those relev an t experiences and learnings from his in-school and 
out-of-school life which are needed for the development of functional 
insights into the problems of human living and for the building of 
well-rounded personalities. 

That unification involves the ultimate scrambling of all subject 
matter into a nondescript potpourri is, of course, a misapprehension. 
Indeed, fusion has so far been confined almost entirely to orienta- 
tion courses, which in their totality at the secondary-school level 
occupy hardly more than one-third of the pupils* time. There is 
and always will be a place for special offerings that meet the needs 
of special groups of pupils. That unification involves a sacrifice 
of skills in the basic tools of learning is likewise a misconception. 
It merely attempts to place the skills in their proper place as means 
to ends by supplying them with an immediate purpose in a dynami- 
cally significant setting. Enough evidence is available to indicate 
that skills developed in isolation as ends in themselves are not 
learned so effectively as when practiced in immediate connection 
with content that has meaning to the pupils in terms of a purpose 
that is significant to them. More than this, there is every reason 
to believe that skills developed in any other way either function 
without purpose in later life, or not at all. 

Although unification has thus far been attempted almost exclu- 
sively in that fraction of the total school program which is intended 
primarily to develop well-balanced personalities and the degree 
of cultural unity indispensable to the life of any people, the realiza- 
tion is growing that other fields besides English, American history, 
or physical education, can offer significant contributions to these 
objectives. Art and music, for example, are in many ways as impor- 
tant unifying factors in individual and group life as literature. 
Thus the school has endeavored to draw upon these resources as 
means for making its program richer ' and more effective. In so 
doing, it has in no case displaced special offerings in the field of 
music history or appreciation, harmony, or art. It has merely 
related art and music to that indispensable minimum core of cultural 
experiences which all pupils should possess as a basis for worthy 
membership and wholesome living in American society. In so 
doing, the school has integrated art and music. Insofar as special 
offerings in art and music have reinforced the work of the core 
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curriculum in contributing to the realization of its central objectives, 
to that extent have art and music been unified in the common back- 
ground of experiences of pupils. 

From these examples it is evident that the unification of special 
fields with the central objectives of education can be achieved in 
several ways: e.tj., 

1. Through the selection of content and learning activities that 
will directly or indirectly supplement or reinforce the ultimate unify- 
ing objectives in terms of different avenues of approach. 

2. Through the fusion of relevant content from the special 
fields. 

3. Through the introduction of such orientation courses in 
special areas as will contribute simultaneously to the realization 
both of the ultimate objectives of the curriculum and of the more 
specific aims of the special fields. 

These three alternatives are open to all teachers. The question 
of unification as it relates to the field of the language arts— the 
foreign languages and English — therefore, is fundamentally: Can 
the language arts contribute to the realization of the central societal 
objectives of modem education without loss to the special objectives 
— ability in language, etc. — for which pupils are enrolled in the field? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, then the' significance of the 
language arts as fields of culture in American education will be 
greatly increased and their position immeasurably strengthened by 
their direct rapport with the primary objectives for which schools 
exist. It is, therefore, appropriate to consider briefly the primary 
objectives of the traditional English and foreign-language courses, 
' and to inquire to what extent outcomes in terms of these objectives 
would be sacrificed or enriched through unification along the three 
lines indicated. 

t Certainly abilities to understand and use language as a means 
of communication in reading, writing, or speaking are special 
objectives of pupils enrolled in English and foreign-language courses. 
As special skills per se, however, these abilities have no more bearing 
upon the ultimate goals of education — the building of cultural 
unity — than has proficiency in any basic skill; for a skill has life 
meaning only in terms of the use to which it is put. Its social or 
cultural significance does not lie solely in the degree of potential 
mechanical proficiency involved, but in the results that the skill 
achieves. After all, there are people with college degrees in penal 
institutions and asylums as well as in Who’s Who. It is therefore 
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evident that any language program in which the skills are not put 
to effective use as means for attaining socially or culturally signifi- 
cant outcomes until after the large majority of the learners have 
either left school or been dropped from the courses cannot expect 
to integrate in any significant way with the ultimate unifying 
objectives of the school, for these far transcend mere literacy. 

The conclusion is thus inescapable that if teachers of the 
language arts wish to tie in their work with the fundamental 
purposes of the school— the building of well-rounded human 
personalities and the development of a desirable degree of cultural 
unity in our citizenry— they must provide learning situations in 
which the skills in reading, writing, or speaking are developed 
from the beginning } in and through practice that yields immediate 
results in the nature of desirable attitudes, interests, appreciation, 
or insights, or in the way of socially acceptable modes of living. 
Unification then becomes significant in the degree to which such 
outcomes are achieved by the pupils. 

Fundamentally, therefore, the issue raised by any proposal to 
unif y the language arts with the central objectives of public educa- 
tionhas been the question whether or not the linguistic abilities could 
be developed as effectively as at present through practice that yields 
immediate returns in the way of outcomes with meaning for indi- 
vidua! and group life in our society. Language is, of course, used 
in all subjects. The skills in reading, writing, speaking, and inter- 
pretation, developed in English and foreign-language classes, are 
used in communication wherever the student is working. ^ This 
use of language skills should be thought of as an opportunity to 
develop power in communication. The situation is favorable for 
such development in that there is both a real reason to communicate 
and a concern with socially significant materials. The possibilities 
for growth through this experience are frequently not realized 
because the teachers in the various courses are not alert to their 
opportunity and responsibility. The development of reading and 
speech clinics and writing laboratories to provide assistance to 
students is a recognition of the opportunity for significant language 
experience in all the courses and activities of the school, and of the 
desirability of utilizing real communication situations to improve 
power in the use of language. We shall probably have greater use 

of this plan of instruction in the future. 

In the light of such results as have been obtained by the inves- 
tigation by developing abilities in language from the start in and 



